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MISSIONARY ZEAL IN EDUCATION 
EMULATE SIR R. VENKATARATNAM NAIDU GARU 


No reforms will produce any effect as long as we regard education 
as a profession and not a mission. We are exhorted to look upon it as the 
noblest of professions but we know that no parent likes his son to become 
a teacher. There were times when the teacher was held in the highest 
esteem and at such times the teacher was only mindful of having given his 
best and not of what he got. It is this spirit of service that has enabled the 
mission schools to achieve success. More than 200 years ago, the Danish 
missionary, Rev. Schewarz, as tutor of the young Raja of Tanjore, promoted 
the cause of learning by organising the Tanjore palace library, one of the 
most valuable oriental libraries in India. The Christian missions have 
contributed to make Trichinopoly one of the most advanced educational 
centres of south India, fifty years ago. Educational advance in the City of 
Madras was to a large extent the work of missions. The name of Rev. 
Dr. Miller is a household word in Madras. Inrecent times, the Loyola 
College is doing splendid work. The success of these institutions is due to 
the spirit behind these institutions, the faith and conviction that through the 
instruction in the schools they were not only giving information but creating 
anew outlook—the humanising of social institutions and economic relations. 


That missionary spirit of service is needed very much in the non- 


a vision who is able to transform the whole atmosphere of not only the school 
but also its neighbourhood. From 1898 to 1904, the Maboob College, 


À He completed his University 
education under Rev. Dr. Miller. His aim as Headmaster was not to 


manufacture Matriculates but to quote his own words of 1904, “the work to 
be done at school is clear-cut with a precise aim—culture and character. 
Polemical theology or controversial sociology has no place there. An abiding 


sense of the Deity, a willing love for Humanity, a solemn respect for self- 
that is all that is needed.” 


l In 1905, on the eve of his transter from Secunderabad to the Pithapur 
Raja’s College, Kakinada, associations of Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and 
Christians gave valedictory addresses. From 1925 to 1928 he was the Vice- 


Chancellor of the Madras University - and was Knighted by the British 
Government. 


l _ Naidu garu personified in himself, the true missionary virtues of 
sympathy, charity and non-violence and by his over-abundant trust in human 
worth stimulated the most unworthy’ to-try to become better and served several 
from spiritual and intellectual stagnancy.. 


Sec bad. (Praf.)..S... Hanumantha Rao 
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Nehru and Gandhi on Education 


(A Comparative Study ) 


REAT men are not all alike. Some 


great men are made by the age in 
which they live; others make the age 
What itis. The two great men whose 
lives and teachings and whose impact 
on the Indian scene is the subject of 
this study, have helped to make 
modern India what it is and what it 
promises to evolve into. The under- 
standing of the moral force, intelle- 
ctual insight and the social purpose 
which have worked through these two 
outstanding personalities is essential 
to a proper appreciation of the evolv- 
ing pattern of Indian life for a fruitful 
possibility of contributing to it. 


Different in many ways, with 
apparently divergent mental consti- 
tutions and varying social and perso- 
nal emphases, they yet were bound 
to each other with such silken ties of 
comradeship, love and reverance that 
the Mahatma could unequivocally 
designate the younger comrade as 
his “political successor.” The dife- 
rences of approach and emphasis, 
however, seem to indicate basic 
differences of outlook, and the present 
generation of Indians, engaged in the 
building up of a new life and fasci- 
nated equally by the charm of both, 
cannot sometimes escape a senso of 
confusion and bewilderment. 


There is perhaps no section of 
our life where there is greater confu- 
sion today than in the educational 
field. Hence, the practical and the 
pragmatic urge to understand them 
by a comparative study is almost 
inescapable for us, both from the 
personal and national points of view. 
A proper appreciation of the nature 


By Prof. B. V. Mohale. 


and direction of the forces they re- 
present, of their impact on our present 
and future, and a proper adjustment 
between them is essential for the 
sound development of our national 
life, as well as for the stability of 
the spiritual and moral equilibrium 
of its individual instruments. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, like all na- 
tional workers was enthralled by the 
fascinating personality of Gandhiji, 
but he had the capacity to think for 
himself, to form and express his own 
opinions, and in this he was encoura- 
ged by Gandhiji. So in spite of a 
great deal of agreement and deepest 
mutual love, there appeared a diver- 
gence of views between them on many 
questions. 


In Hindu philosophy it is said 
that the world is made of Rupa and 
Nam, form and name. Form comes 
first and the name afterwards. 
Names and words do not precede bui 
follow concrete objects and activity 
upon them. But in our education 
system, we had inverted this natural 
order. We are taught through words 
and phrases and abstractions. 


When Gandhi first announced 
his new reform, the idea of learning 





Prof. Mohale, M. A., M. Ed., Dept. 
of Psychological Foundations, National 
Conncil of Educational Research Training, 
Delhi, has given in this a comparative study 
of ideas of Gandhi and Nehru on Educa. 
tion. The article, which was read at a 
Seminar in Delhi * Varsity has its import- 
ance due to its recency and relevancy 
regarding Nehru on Educution. 
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through doing, the educated who had 
had their schooling in the old way 
throvgh words and phrases, were 
shocked. 


One must never forget the attach- 
ment of the educated to the theories 
systematically argued and arranged. 
Another handicap of the learned is 
that they suffer from what may be 
called the fallacy of words. Further 
the -system was a brainwave of 
Gandhi and had emanated from 
Wardha. For the so-called intellec- 
tuals no good could ever come from 
that quarter. Then what were 
Gandhiji’s credentials for invading 
the field of education ? What did he 
know of education ? He had never 
been to a university, Indian or 
foreign. 


When Gandbiji formulated his 
new scheme, he was also thinking in 
terms of child psychology. The 
child finds it natural and easy to 
proceed from the actual and the con- 
crete to the general and abstract. 
Modern psychological discovery has 
proved that learning in order to be 
retained must be meaningful, Effec- 
tive education must be based upon 
the principle of Self-activity and 
must bear an intimate relation to the 
immediate needs of the child. 


Like all religious and moral 
teachers Gandhiji believed that the 
only effective way in which social 
revolution could be brought about 
was the reforming of the Individual. 
Gandhi’s Educational ideas were a 
part of a larger system of belief and 
action. Since his objective was no 
less than the improvement of the 
individual-—materia), moral, spiritual- 
and the service of humanity, he could 
not be an educationist in the merely 
academic sense. His educational 
ideas are scattered in his writings 
and speeches and were formulated 
for urgent action. 
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Gandhiji was nothing if he was 
not a teacher. He held that book 
knowledge however useful and neces- 
sary could never take the place of 
knowledge gained by doing. In other 
words, his theory of education lay 
in bringing out the best in the child 
and inthe adult, the best in them 
by stimulating their creative impulses. 
Above all he laid greatest stress on 
the moral and spiritual values of life 
without which all else is worthless. 
His emphasis on the discipline of 
emotion and thought in order to 
acquire a balanced personality makes 
his teachings edifying to the educa- 
tionist. As sach Gandhiji sought 
to bring about a revolution in Indian 
Education. His ideas on education 
sprang from his philosophy of life. 
He wanted education to be a prepa- 
ration for life and not for a profes- 
sion. He arrived at his Basic 
Scheme of Education mostly by way 
of reaction. He was pained to see 
intellectual and moral cripples all 
over the country. He saw men and 
women coming out of schools and 
colleges as total misfits to society, 
lost to their social and physical 
environment. He saw an alien 
culture and language getting hold 
of his countrymen. He was aghast 
to see this colossal waste of human 
resources of his country. 


In the narrower sense of educa- 
tion Mahatma Gandhi is generally 
credited with the authorship of what 
is known as the Wardha Plan or the 
Basic Scheme of Education. ‘There 
are two important aspects of the 
Wardha Scheme. One concerns the 
fundamentals of education with its 
basis in modern researches in Psy- 
chology; the other as a solution to 
the specific problems of Indian 
Education. 


Despite the numerous and serious 
limitations of the Wardha Plan, espe- 
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cially in its current implementations, 
the ideas of Gandhiji are basically 
sound. Among the many sound 
philosophical, psychological and edu- 
cational principles involved in the 
pian are these: 


1. Giving people a common de- 
nominator through basic education 


2. Correlating subject matter 
and experiences 


3. Reducing mental scatteration 
and curricular fragmentation 


4. Relating the work of head, 
hand and heart 


5. Dignifying manual labour 


6. Working and earning while 
learning 

7. Learning by doing 

8. Developing teaching-learning 
living units of work 

9. Promoting 
group projects 
. 10. Instilling a sense of accomp 
lishment in pupils and teachers 

1!. Unleashing creative talents 
in pupils and teachers 

12. Using multisensory methods 
in teaching and learning 

13. Centering education in the 
community 

14. Education through Motber 
tongue. 


Gandhiji expressed illuminating 
ideas about the varicus aspects of 
education at all stages, presenting a 
comprehensive view of national edu- 
cation from his own standpoint under 
the name of Nai Taleem. In the 
field of general education, Gandhiji’s 
experiments led him to the conclusion 
that the main object of education 
was to create in the child mental 
awareness and activity, moral disci- 
pline and the spirit of cooperation, 
and the specific means to this end 
was the teaching of some useful 


individnal and 
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handicraft. It was never Gandhiji’s 
idea that through this scheme India 
was to perpetually remain a nation 
of craftsmen. He never wanted 
‘production,’ he advocated ‘creation.’ 


His work for the education and 
emancipation of women and the so 
called Backward Classes would proba- 
bly be remembered by posterity. His 
work, indirect and direct for the 
general education of women deserves 
particular mention. 


Regarding religious education 
Gandhiji said, “If India is not to 
declare spiritual bankruptcy, religious 
instruction of its youth must be held 
to be at least as necessary as secular 
instruction. To give up religious in- 
struction is like letting a field lie 
fallow and grow weeds for want of 
the tiller’s knowledge of the proper 
use of the field.” The sex education 
that Gandhiji stands for “must have 
for its object the conquest and sub- 
limation of the sex passion.”’ 


Gandhiji taught the whole nation 
to fight the evil of untouchability and 
work for the eradication of com- 
munalism. 


Good education, Mahatmaji be- 
lieved, must be ‘National’ and must 
be ‘Useful’. How true it was, can be 
seen now by the mere fact that even 
years later, Sir John Sargent, an 
Englishman for the first time in the 
history of British India took inspi- 
ration from the Great Mahatma’s 
words and thought and brought out a 
scheme of educational reconstruction 
in India on similar lines; and what 
is more important he had the faith 
and also the ‘Guts, to call it a 
National scheme of education, an 
epithet whose use was hither to ‘taboo’ 
in official usage in this country. 

According to Gandhi, “Educa- 
tion is a weapon to make man KIND 
to mankind,’ 
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When India became independent 
in 1947 and the first National Govern- 
ment was formed, with Jawaharlal 
Nehru at its head, the conflict of 
loyalities in the minds of national 
workers took a new and more acute 
form. The first phase of the war of 
liberty in which people with different 
ideas fought shoulder to shoulder 
against the foreign rule, had come to 
an end and another phase had begun 
in which we had to fight against 
internal foes, ignorance, poverty and 
social as well as economic inequality. 
About the aims and methods of this 
second battle there were, notwith- 
standing general agreement, impor- 
tant differences between Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, which were not 
easy to reconcile. 


I have sometimes speculated 
what some of our leaders-Gandhiji, 
Nehru, Azad, Rajendra Prasad, 
Sarojini Naidu and Rajgopalachari 
would have done if the national 
movement had not sucked them into 
its orbit. Knowing something of the 
quality of their mind and their basic 
interests, I have the feeling that 
many of them would have chosen 
some creative work in education, 
culture, literature, philosophy or the 
‘things of the mind’ in general. But, 
given the objective situation in which 
they found themselves and their 
sensitiveness to social injustice and 
political slavery, they could not but 
throw some of their basic urges into 
the background and respond to the 
call of the country. The best of 
them always functioned, to some 
extent, as “teachers”—that je, as per- 
sons interested in values, in cultural 
matters, in the idea of slow and 
steady fulfilment of individual pro- 
mise and in the creation of an 
environment favourable to growth. 
In some ways, Nehru and his basic 
role has been that of a teacher of his 
people. But his deep concern 
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throughout has been to educate his 
countrymen in right values and 
attitudes. This interest is not con- 
fined to education in the institutional 
sense. It is deeper. It takes its 
direction from his appraisal of the 
new forces developing in the world 
today. His view of education is 
rooted in his view of life. 


Now the Question arises why 
Nehru contents himself with assump- 
tions on the basis of what has been 
handed down from the past instead 
of evolving for himself an idea of 
reality which may be in line with his 
own life and thought or those of his 
age. The answer is that he is not 
bhe religious or speculative type of 
man. Though he is not without deep 
religiousness, the dominating ele- 
ments in his personality and the 
motives which determine his action 
are practical, moral and social. He 
has no time or inclination to go 
deeper into religious or metaphy- 
sical questions. 


As we have seen, Nehru is more 
deeply influenced by the realistic and 
practical trend of the Indian mind 
than by its speculative metaphysical 
trend. Hisheart is not free from a 
yearning after the realization of the 
Ultimate Truth but his mind, which 
rules over the heart, thinks that, fora 
long time to come, man will have to 
traverse the known world in the 
light of exact sciences before he comes 
to the stage when he can venture 


beyond it into the realm of the 
unknown. 


Neliru is essentially a modern 
mind — scientific, objective, receptive 
to truth, impatient of obscurantism. 
His enthusiam for scientific educa- 
tion, technological institutes and 
national laboratories, his frank, child 
-like pleasure at the development o 
great power projects, stem from tw 
fundamentals, firstly, using scienc 
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as an instrument for raising the 
people’s standard of living and for 
providing them with full and equal 
opportunities for growth, for, “we 
cannot expect any bigh flights of 
culture where the primary needs of 
mankind are not satisfied”; secondly, 
making science teaching contribute 


to the cultivation of a scientific 
outlook or temper, which is more 
important than acquiring scientific 


knowledge or its application. 


Nehru has been able to make 
even Khadiwallas, who are the 
protagonists of village self suffi- 
cienoy, realise that application of 
science and modern technology is 
essential for the economic-uplift of 
the country. 


He rejects the arrogance of 
science which claims possession of 
the whole truth but feels that the 
basic purpose of science is not to 
improve the conditions of industrial 
life, important as it is, but to “teach 
us to think straight, and not to be, 
afraid of discarding anything or 
accepting anything unless there are 
sufficient reasons for doing so.” 


1t is clear that Nehru seeks to 
build a bridge between science and 
moral values. Like other clear sighted 
thinkers, he knows that science and 
technology are not enough. He sees 
that much of our technological 
progress has led to disaster, which 
can only be averted if we can deve- 
lop the “spiritual element” in life. 
Without it, the life of the individual 
as wellas the community will lack 
true ‘restraint’, which is based not on 
fear or force but on a sensitive 
appreciation of, and attachment to, 
moral and spritual values. 


Any system of education which 
fails to develop tolerance or devotion 
to truth even against one's own 
interest and conviction or a readiness 
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to understand is defective. This 
accounts for Nehru’s deep apprecia- 
tion of Tagore’s theory of education 
which sought to exclude all narrow- 
hess but provide the widest possible 
cultural background for students. 
Hence also, Nehru’s devotion to 
Gandhiji's approach to life which has 
room for the least among God’s 
creations but it is proof against inso- 
lent pride of race, religion and colour. 


His emphasis throughout is that 
education must not merely provide 
efficient training in skills and know- 
ledge but also enrich men and women 
with wisdom and humanism. This 
implies an integrated view of life and 
consequently of education --a view 
which will balance the claims of the 
body and the mind, the individual 
and the community, the material and 
the ideal. He reminds us that there 
is “a certain element of divinity” in 
the individual] as well as the group 
which, in our obsetsion with material 
and technological advance, we are apt 
to forget. So, the thing tends to be- 
come the centre of our interest rather 
than the man, which is unfortunate. 


Nehru’s essential preoccupation 
is with what he has variously called 
the crisis of the spirit or the crisis of 
man or the collapse of human con- 
science ~-zomething which is happen- 
ing the world over. This is the 
basic disease which education must 
eradicate. All our knowledge and 
experience and technology put to- 
gether do not necessarily represent 
a growth in the wisdom of the human 
race because they have not resulted 
in the adoption of the right approach 
to life. Nehru feels that it is through 
education, science and culture that 
we can impinge fruitfully and con- 
structively on th:s situation. “They 
are the only means for us to forge 
ahead and understand and solve 
these problems.” (To be Continued) 


New Schools for the New Age India 


HE school is an institution of 


society founded with the explicit 
purpose of ensuring its continued 
existence. Itis through the school 
that the cultural heritage is passed 
from each generation to the next in 
the broadest sense of the word. The 
schoo] should, therefore, provide 
maximum opportunities for the parti- 
cipation of the young ones formally 
or informally in the institutions of 
the society such as family, com- 
munity, industries, religion and state 
etc. All education worthy of the 
name has the very practical objective 
of preparing young ones to take part 
efficiently in all the institutions of 
society not merely as they are but as 
they are becoming and as they ought 
to be. Thus its work is not only 
conservative but also creative. 
Another aspect wortny of conside- 
ration is that society is continuously 
changing. This change is the cause 
and effect of various forces —politi- 
cal, religious, 
In modern life the rise of modern 
democracy and the development of 
applied sciences are responsible for 
producing a totally new social order 
demanding new relationship between 
the school and the society. The rise 
of modern democracy, for instance, 
has produced a social need absolutely 
new in history namely universal lite- 
racy and a state system of universal 
education in every modern republic. 
The ideal of secondary education to 
open freely to the middle classes and 
to the labouring classes is now a 
reality. The investment in the school 
plant and the annual expenditure on 
schooling has increased manifold. 


Similarly the development of indust- 


economic and social.. 


By Dr. S. M. Ziauddin Alavi. 


ries and technology has deen responsi- 
ble for changing the content of 
education resulting in the enrichment 
of the elementary curriculum and the 
reorganisation of the secondary cur- 
riculum. 


The social situation in India has 
also been changing fast but her edu- 
cation system has failed to keep pace 
with the time, The causes are partly 
historica] and partly economic. The 
education system of India was framed 
by the British to meet the needs of 
running the administrative machi- 
nery. By the time India achieved 
independence the education system 
given to her by the foreigners got 
deeper roots, though not in the 
culture of the country or the rising 
trends of democracy or industrialisa- 
tion. In the  post-independence 
period though many good things were 
said and done by various education 
commissions and committees the 
schools of the country are not very 
different from what they were in the 
days of the foreign rule. In this 
connection a word might be said 
about Basic Education the blue print 
for which was drafted as early as 
1938. It may be said without fear 
of contradiction that it was modelled 
according to the needs of society. 
Unfortunately, by the time India 
achieved independence and its imple- 
mentation was considered it was 
already out of date. There was no 
move to streamline it or to bring it 
upto date in the light of the changes 





Dr. Alavi, Lecturer, Aligarh Muslim 
University is well-known to our readers 
for his original contributions on Educa- 
tion. He is a creative thinker. 
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taking place in the society particu- 
larly the trend towards industriali- 
sation. Thus the need of the time 
is that attempts at the reorganisation 
of education must be based on a 
sound philosophy and sociology of 
education to fit in the new social 
order. The new social order cannot 
achieve full fruition unless the new 
schools materialise along with it. 


If our schools are to function 
vitally in the new circumstances the 
intellectual resources of the country 
should be placed at the disposal of 
the younger generation. The school 
programme is to epitomise the civili- 
zation itself, omitting only such facts 
of it as the social process will trana- 
mit automatically through social 
participation. The social and the 
cultural landscape confronts us with 
great challenges. The challenging 
character of our time imposes upon 
the schools the responsibility of 
furnishing young pupils with those 
facts by which the changes can be 
understood and evaluated. 


In the light of these observations 
if we examine our education system 
critically both at the primary as well 
as the secondary levels we will find 
the situation far from satisfactory. 
The primary education is the worst 
sufferer. The democratic right of 
free and compulsory education upto 
the age of 14 guaranteed by the con- 
stitution has not yet become a reality. 
The teachers of the primary school 
are the lowest paid public servants, 
most of them are evea untrained 
with low academic qualifications. The 
curriculum needs a lot of improve- 
ment. The amelioration of the 
condition of primary education was 
taken up by the architects of Basic 
Education but some of the aspects of 
the scheme were open to serious criti- 
cism e.g. its principle of correlation 
of all teaching through craft. As 
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regards the Secondary education it 
may be pointed out that serious at- 
tempts were made by various com- 
missions and committees for its im- 
provement but even after 14 years of 
the appointment of the Commission 
on Secondary Education many of its 
recommendations have not been ful- 
filled e. g. the Multipurpose schools 
which were one of the important re- 
commendations of the Commission 
may be counted on fingers. Even the 
High schools were not converted into 
Higher Secondary schools all over 
the country. In some of the states 
the eleventh class has been added to 
the universities where it has been 
interpreted quite differently from 
what it was meant by: the Commis- 
sion. Thus the pattern of secondary 
education almost remains the same 
as it was before. The principle of 
diversification of courses suggested 
by the Commission needs re-exami- 
nation in the new circumstance be- 
cause it betrays of a tendency for 
early specialisation or preparation 
for specialisation which is not the 
only objective of secondary education. 


Thus it is necessary that the 
whole programme of primary as well 
as secondary education be completely 
revised. The most important thing 
suggested here is the enrichment of 
the curriculum as the present curricu- 
lum is not adequate enough to meet 
the changed social and industrial 
situation. What is suggested here 
is a core programme comprising the 
social sciences, natural sciences and 
the humanities for all the students. 
Tn the field of social sciences it is 
suggested that in addition to history 
and geography be provided an ele- 
mentary course in anthropology, 
sociology, economics and civics, since 
these subject fields pertain to all our 
social institutions. As regards the 
natural sciences their advantages are 
so obvious in all the processes of 
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modern life that they must win for 
themselves a proportionate place in 
the curriculum. The science subjects 
should, however, be simplified, visuali- 
sed and vitalised for the children. 
In this connection it may be pointed 
out that in our schools little atten- 
tion is being paid to teaching science 
to children while Mathematics has 
been given a position of undue im- 
portance. In the past its position 
was fortified by the disciplinary 
theory. Now that this theory has 
been totally discarded it is merely 
the force of habit that mathematics 
continues to enjoy the same place in 
the curriculum as in the past. How- 
ever, there can be no denying the 
fact that for the specialists in various 
fields mathematics is quite indispen- 
Sable but for the common citizen it 
is merely a waste of time and energy. 
In the field of humanities i. e. litera- 
ture and fine arts more attention 
should be paid to the later. The 
fine arts furnish material for a satisfy- 
ing and successful social life and 
hence deserve a dignifying place in 
the school curriculum. In fine arts 
human intellect rises to its sub- 
limest achievements. In the scien- 
ces Manis a discoverer but in fine 
arts he is a creator. The new 
social order into which the world is 
entering has quite as much to expect 
from fine arts as from sciences, The 
purpose of fine arts is to increase 
human happiness which is one of the 
intrinsic values of life and the ulti- 
mate objective of socia] programmes 
like education. The school can take 
the Jead in popularising the fine arts. 
Another aspect of the enrichment of 
the curriculum is the provision of 
Opportunities to the students for 
participation in the industria] institu- 
tions and processes, i. e. some sort of 


vocational training is to be provided 
for all students. This means that 
various industria] processes are to be 
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included in the offerings and a close 
articulation is to be maintained bet- 
ween the schools and the industries 


i. e. such training must supplement 
and not interfere with the education 
for citizenship and general culture. 
The idea of two sets of schools— 
vocational for the working class and 
general for the cultural classes is 
undemocratic. Vocational and general 
education must be articulated into 
each other and every child must 
receive both. Young people must 
learn to work because it will remove 
the cultured people’s prejudice against 
manual work. Therefore every youth 
rich as well as poor ought to have 
this experience. Lastly about the 
language. In a vast country like 
ours where many languages are spoken 
and written the students belonging to 
each linguistic group should have the 
right to learn their mother tongue. 
This principle has been recognised 
but not felly implemented. In addi- 
tion to the mother tongue every stu- 
dent must learn the national language 
of the country as the lack of know- 
ledge of the national language by a 
large section of the people constitutes 
& Serious menace to the solidarity of 
the nation. The point which is de- 
batable is that how much resources 
of the country and the time of the 
pupils can profitably be devoted to 
the study of these languages. On 
the one side there are those who are 
satisfied with the working knowledge 
of the two languages while others 
want deeper knowledge of the whole 
field. Obviously the later approach 
ls undemocratic. As regards English 
it may be said that its compulsory 
study can scarcely be defended on 
sociological grounds, During the days 
of the British the knowledge of Eng- 
lish was a necessary equipment of 
an educated person and many edu- 
cational values were assigned to its 
study. The social situation in which 


Group Dynamics and the Classroom 


Situation 


T is important for the classroom 


teacher to remember that in her 
room there is much more than a 
collection of thirty or more separate 
individual children. The class is more 
than and different from s mere addi- 
tion of its parts or members. To use 
an anology from the field of music, 
consider eight notes, “A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, A”, when sung in this particular 


( Continued from preceding page) 
a young Incian citizen finds himself 
today is entirely different. As 
regards educational values of learning 
English, it may be said that this was 
an echo of the old disciplinary theory 
now seriously discredited. However, 
the importance of English language 
lies in providing the mental capital on 
which the modern civilization ope- 
rates its institutions. it will be very 
undesirable to discredit the English 
language as a foreign language and to 
oust it from the schools. The English 
Language should, therefore, be allowed 
to flourish as a popular elective. 


To sum up, we have to look: at 
our schools de novo in the light of 
the great changes that are taking 
place in the country and the world 
and also in the light of the great 
challenges which have been thrown to 
the people by increasing industriali- 
sation and democratisation. The 
future of the country lies in the 
newer generation; hence it is necessary 
to take good care of.its education. 
With this end in view it is suggested 
that the curriculum at the primary 
as well as secondary levels be enriched 
so that it may cover all aspects of 
the life of a good citizen. 


By Prof. B. Sarojini Dasarathram. 


arrangement you get one melody. 
However, you may sing the same 
eight notes in a different arrangement 
say “B,A,C, F E, D, G, A”, and 
although you are singing the same 
notes as in the first song by a varia- 
tion in their organization you create 
an entirely new and different melody. 
So it is the same with a teacher’s 
class. Each child taken alone and 
by himself may be a certain way. 
But when you put him in one group 
of children he behaves quite a diffe. 
rent way. The study of how human 
beings act in the presence of other 
humans is called “group dynamics.” 
All life is lived in groups from the 
basic group of the family up through 
the groups of nations. In order to 
have an effective democracy, people 
must learn how to work well in 
groups. 

The first fact to be noted about 
a group is what is termed the emo- 
tional or group climate. When a 
teacher thinks over the various 
classes he has taught, he will recall 
that one group was on the whole a 
hard-working group, with respect 
and friendliness towards each other. 
Another group will be a group in 
which there is a tense atmosphere, 
an atmosphere in which almost every- 
one is irritable and bickering. These 

Smt B. Sarojini, M. A., M. Ed., is 
now Professor of Education in the Govern- 
ment Training College, Rajahmundry. In 
this enlightened article she amplifies the 
study of Group Dynamics which is so 
essential now a days and which will ulti- 
mately be beneficial ta avoid wastage in 
Education. 
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feelings one gets about a group as a 
whole are called the emotional 
climate. 


The group climate has to do with 
many factors. One is the attitude 
of the leader, or in the school situa- 
tion, the teacher. Many scientific 
experimente hava been done in recent 
years studying the various types of 
roles leaders aseume and what effect 
the leader type has on the group 


At the University of Lowa 
(U.S A.) Ralph White and Ronald 
Lippitt studied the group dynamics 
of some hobby clubs with different 
types of leaders. Each club had as 
its purpose afterschool recreation 
for smaili groups vf ton year old boys. 
Hach cino had five boys and one 
leader. There were three types of 
leaders-~the autocratic, the democra- 
tic, and laissezfairs. 


In the autocratic group, the 
leader directed all the activity of the 
boys. He told thom what to do, how 
to do it, and after they did as they 
were told, he evaluated their work by 
a praise or criticism. In all three 
types of groups, the behaviour of 
the leacers and boys was carefully 
observed, and extensive notes taken. 
The autocratic loader spent a lot of 
time giving such orders as “put on 
your work aprons,” “saw that wood”. 
He often interrupted the boys’ acti- 
vity and told them to switch to 
auother task. In the democratic 
group, the leader played a different 
role. His comments were guiding 
suggestions. He made remarks such 
as “This tool is for sharpening 
Knives”. He gave information about 
equipment available and gave advice 
when asked. He got the boys to 
perform certain tasks by himself 
starting an activity. For example, 
he started to tear up paper announc- 
ing “This is the way to make papier- 
mache”. The boys became interested 
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and joined in the task with him. At 
the end of the club hour, the leader 
picked up remarking, “There isn’t 
too much to clean up today.” The 
boys picked up brooms and all 
together they swept the place clean. 
‘The democratie leader did nos give 
direct orders, be did not interrupt the 
boys but les them proceed at their 
own pace, he made bolpfeland useful 
suggestions, and he did not criticize. 
16 is important to note also tha: he 
did not praise either. Both praizs and 
crilicism express the philosophy shat 
the loaders opinion is crucial when it 
isat least equally important what 
the boy himseif thinks, A group 
member in a democracy shculd be 
abie to evaluate his own self accu 


rately. In tho laissez-faire group, 
the leader neither gave suggestion 
nor orders. When asked for advice, 


he said “See if you can figure it out 
yourself.” 


So there were three groups with 
three different types of leaders. The 
experimenters White and Lippit were 
interested in two main aspects of 
what happened. They measured how 
muca hostility and aggression there 
was among the group members. They 
aiso studied what happened when the 
leader left the room and left the boys 
by themselves. The group that had 
the most fighting and quarrelling was 
the autocratic leader’s group. They 
often criticized each other and fought 
over equipment. They did a lot of 
bragging, such as “My snip’s better 
than yours.” One possible interpre- 
tation for this great hostility was that 


, the boys were unhappy and angry at 


the teacher who bossed them about 
so but they did not dare express 
anger at home but took it out on 
gach other. The second highest in 
fighting was the laissez-faire group. 
They soon sensed the leader was not 
interested or perhaps weak and. they 
got disorganized ‘and quarrellsome. 


GROUP DYNAMIOS AND THE CLASSROOM 


It was the group with the democratic 
atmosphere that had a friendly happy 
climate with practically no fights. 
Their leader was useful and friendly 
and treated them with respect. And 
so the boys themselves treated each 
other with friendliness and respect. 


The experimenters also studied 
what happened when the teacher left 
the boys alone. Only in the democr- 
atic group did the boya quietly conti- 
nue with their craft activities. They 
were genuinely interested in what 
they were doing. The other two 
groups stopped constructive activity 
when the leader left and began to 
clown, act silly, and fight. They were 
in the case of tha autocratic group, 
not interested in doing what the 
teacre: ordered them to do. The 
laissez-faire group was confused and 
disorganized and got ever more so 
when the teasher left. The laissez- 
faire group comrlajosd about their 
club, and said they didn’t like their 
leader who ignored them and didn’t 
help. An autocratic group seems to 
create a hostile climate while a de- 
mocratic cne creates friendliness. A 
laisiez-faire group creates only 
confusion. 


The same principles may be ap- 
plied to the classroom situation. If 
a teacher leit the room, what would 
happen? Would there be confusion 
or fights or would the work continue ? 
Teacher-centered groups create resent- 
ment in the pupils and a lack of self- 
direction and creativity. Teachers 
must honestly ask themselves how 
much self-direction they have allowed 
their students. One check is to have 
a record made of class participation 
in a group discussion. Ask a student 
to serve as secretary and record the 
names of each person who speaks in 
turn. If the record reads thus: 
“teacher, Ram, teacher, Krishna, 


teacher Tolan”, that is the picture: 


of a teacher-centered autocratic group. 
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The record should be “Ram, Krishna; 
Tolan, teacher. Ashoka, Superio, 
etc.” Then everyone is participating 
and it is a democratic climate. The 
purpose of a class is not to fill the 
empty heads of students with a 
collection of unrelated facts but ins- 
tead to encourage youngsters to think 
for themselves and solve their own 
problems. 


But the teacher is not the ouly 
one responsible for the emotional 
climate of a group. The student 
members also add to it. Every 
teacher has noted that on days when 
a certain child is absent, the class 
functions mnch better. Or when a 
certain child is present, when he ex- 
presses an opinion it is quickly accep- 
ted by the group while if another 
child made almost the same sugges- 
tion, it would be ignored. To under- 
stand group dynamics, the teachor 
must be aware of who are ¿he leaders. 
Who is preferred by whom? The 
teacher muy try to observe these 
features and characteristics of her 
class but it is a complex task. 


Science has simpiified the matter 
by devising certain simpie tests which 
any teacher can use. These tests can 
work only if the class and the teacher 
trust and like each other. It re- 
quires the students answer honestly 
and if they donot trust the teacher 
they will be dishonest. Also, the 
test must serve some purpose for the 
students for imstance, the teacher 
may decide to change the pupils’ 
seate so she asks them to write down 
on a slip of paper three choices for 
whom they would like to be near. 
She must really change seats then in 
accordance with their preferences. 
Such a test in which the children 
choose other .children is called a 
sociometric test. 


In order to learn about the group 
structure, the teacher merely has to 


WHITHER EDUCATION! 


| Chee from cultivating the many 
sided virtues of patriotism, su- 
preme sacrifice, morality, discipline 
and the like that characterised the 
missica of the Sishyas of Gurukula 
Ashrams of yore, the teenagers of 
the Schools and Colleges in our 
country everywhere and particularly 
in Orissa to-day are on the rampage 
by indulging in lawlessness and 
violence of all sorts, beginning from 
their raid into the Assembly, the 
citadel of democracy, to loot, arson 
and incendiarism ata time when the 
sponsors of the neo-education have 
been anxiously looking forward for 
the materialisation of their ambitious 
schemes in different spheres of pedo- 
gogy right from the primary to the 


By Shri Harihara Mahapatro. 


University level and the emergence of a 
class of educated youths of a dicidedly 
superior calibre ready to do their all 
in ushering in an era of alround 
peace, progress and prosperity. It 
is a thousand pities that the youths 
of this country should make a 
mountain of a molelhill from a trifling 
issue in letting loose the forces of 
hooliganism and vandalism as they 
did in paraiysing education, civic life 
and administration of the country at 


Mr. Harihara Mahapatro, an experienced 

Headmaster of Hari Hara High School, 
Aska (Orissa) analyses convincingly, in 
this article, the real causes for the Student 
unrest and the demoralisation it has on 
education. 


GROUP DYNAMICS AND THE CLASSROOM 
(Continued from preceding page) 


tabulate who is chosen by whom, 
whether choices are mutual, who is 
chosen by no one. Thus, the teacher 
may find one boy is chosen by 10 
others. Or she may find the presense 
of little sub groups or cliches, that 
is, Ram Krishna, and Shoka choose 
each other and no else. This socio- 
metric technique reveals who are the 
class isolates. When the teacher 
discovers who has no friends, she can 
help such children by assigning them 
to work with others. She can utilize 
the group’s natural leaders to head 
class projects because’ they will be 
able to get the group organized and 
working together. 


There is also a teachnique called 
the “Guesa Who” technique. The 
pupils receive a questionnaire to fill 
out. There are on it brief descriptive 
statements such as: “This is a boy 


who always has good ideas. His 
name is ... ...” The pupils fill in the 
name of some student in their class. 
Other descriptions might be, “This is 
a boy who likes to play funny tricks 
and tell jokes,” or “This is a boy who 
is very Quiet and stays by himself.” 
Such a questionnaire reveals what 
the students think of each other. 
It can help the teacher spot children 
who are admired or who need help 
in their social adjustment. 


The class is not just a collection 
of individual pupils. Each pupil and 
teacher plays a certain kind of role 
and these roles that people play 


create the emotional climate of the 
class. The kind of emotional climate 
determines how much learning takes 
place and how well the students leare 
respect for themselves and others. 


WHITHER EDUCATION 


large in all its aspects quite oblivious 
of the paramount necessity of our 
solidarity in the hour of increasing 
peril arising out of the aggressive 
attitude of China knocking at our 
very door. The recent utterance of 
our President Dr. S. Radha Krishnan, 
“That lawlessness and democracy 
are inconsistent with each other ” is a 
fitting commentary on the distressing 
stato of affairs obtaining in our 
country today. 


Need of moral Instruction 


The lack of provision in the 
curriculum of studies in schools and 
Colleges at present for moral instruc- 
tion that could otherwise have acted 
as a safety valve to the childish 
impetuosity and wanton frivolities of 
youth is by and large responsible for 
all the juvenile delinquency and 
idiosyncrasies with all its concomitant 
evils so rampant among the boys and 
girls of our times in their teens. 
The mere inclusion of moral education 
in the courses of studies cannot in 
itself bring us the mellinnium of our 
dreams so long as the teachers and 
the taught are not actuated by the 
lofty ideals that inspired the GURUS 
and SISH YAS in the past. In order 
to restore the sweet tie of relation- 
ship that has now been sundered 
between them and to keep the stu- 
dents off the shoals and rocks of the 
perilous voyage of life, teachers 
having an interest in and an aptitude 
for the profession they are wedded to 
and those with deep erudition and 
irreproachable character willing to 
turn out their work with unflinching 
devotion to duty and selfless dedica- 
tion to service with all diligence, 
sincerity and integrity should alone 
be recruited. 


Play way Education 


The truth of the well known 
aphorism “spare the rod and spoil the 
child” has been proved to the very 
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letter from our sad experience in im- 
parting instruction in schools and 
colleges through the Play Way me- 
thod of education which has become 
more a curse than a blessing, in as 
much as it has emboldened the young- 
sters to rub shoulders with their 
teachers without any let or hindrance 
in open defiance to authority with 
impunity. It may not from this be 
presumed that I am decrying the 
Play Way in education and that I am 
going back to the GURUKULA 
Asharms of the old. All that I want 
to lay emphasis on is to care more for 
the spirit than for the letter of the 
educational principles and implement 
such of those as would ensure the 
safe upkeep of our character and 
morality. 


Provision of Democratic Institutions 
on Schools & Colleges 


The setting up of democratic 
institutions in our schools and Colleges 
like school parliaments, students’ 
unions, clubs and host of others; the 
formations of committees and associ- 
ations and the multiplication of a 
number of curricular activities of 
varied nature to the detriment of 
academical pursuits are calculated 
to do more harm than help in deve- 
loping the wholesome personality of 
the individual as anticipated and 
have paved the way for a growing 
consciousness of democracy and rank 
indiscipline among the students. The 
creation of these organisations in 
educational institutions with repre- 
sentative bodies such as President, 
Secretary and members on election 
basis at the expense of time and 
money have not only brought in 
their wake an unhealthy competition, 
rivalry and groupism among the 
student contestants but bas vitiated 
the sacred atmosphere of these insti- 
tutions by giving ample scope to 
party poWticians for their undue inter- 
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ference in these internal affairs. The 
conduct of mock parliaments from 
time to time in the presence of tea- 
chers and professcrs has instilled iato 
their mind a false sense of leader- 
ship, self-importance and dictation 
to authority. In the interest of 
discipline and healthy atmosphere in 
these institutions, activities other 
than physical N. C.C, A. C. C., Red- 
Cross and Scouting, should forthwith 
be wound up with advantage. Barring 
the observance of national days and 
the celebration of the school or college 
anniversary for one day only so 
absolutely necessary during the 
scholastic career, others of a sundry 
nature including as they do of fairs 
and festivals, conferences and exhibi- 
tions, cultural activities and woeks 
should scrupulously be doneaway with 
as a precautionary measure against the 
dislocation of academical work and 
its ugly repercussions. 


Exhortation of Politicians 


The students feel elated when 
their vanity is tickled on hearing 
from the press and platform the 
speeches of politicians now and 
then eulogising them as citizens of 
to-morrow, the marrow, the pillars, 
hopes and torch-bearers of the nation 
and as such labour under the impres- 
sion that they are the be all and end 
all of the country and have got every 
right to do what ever they like. It 
is these politicians who are at the 
root of the students unrest and 
agitation by fomenting discontent 
and disaffection against the Party in 
Power. There should be necessary 
legislation in the country to penalise 
the students and politicians in joining 
hands with each other for any con- 
certed action against the Government 
on some plea or other. The students 
should therefore be required to seek 
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redress of their grievances through 
the head of the institutions here- 
after as a measure of discipline. 
On no account should these politicians 
allow the students upsurge to take 
the shape of a mass upheaval. 


Parental Co-operation 


It is unfortunate that some 
parents and guardians also identify 
themselves with Party Politics and 
support the action of their children 
and wards in agitating against the 
Government they are up. There are 
others who do not allow the law to 
take its own course and raise a hue 
and cry against those that are driven 
to the necessity of taking appropriate 
measures for maintenance of Law 
and Order under the exigencies of 
circumstances. Very few parents 
try to keep themselves in touch with 
the heads of institutions to know the 
activities of their children within and 
without the schools. Most of the 
parents do not attach any importance 
to attend meetings on invitation 
arranged by the heads of the schools 
and colleges for devising ways and 
means for diverting the students from 
anti-social activities. 


Duty of the Authorities Concerned 


Discipline in schools and colleges 
will be a by-word and education there- 
in a misnomer if pressure is always 
brought to bear upon the authorities 
concerned to bend down to the 
demands of the students at the insti- 
gation of a section of parents. It is 
therefore high time on the part of 
those at the helm of affairs to rise 
up to the occasion to stem the tide 
of disruption creeping into the edu- 
cational institutions before it is too 
late to grapple with the piquant situ- 
ation we are now in, 
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Research Unit for Problems of 
University Students 


Britain’s first national society for 
research into higher education will be 
inaugurated in December, 1964. Its 
moving spirit is Dr. Nicholas Malleson, 
founder and director of the University 
of London’s four-year-old Research 
Unit for Student Problems, the idea for 
which germinated while Dr. Malleson 
was building up a student health service 
at University College, London, and 
doing pilot research studies. His grow- 
ing knowledge of students’ lives and 
problems led him to urge reforms backed 
by scientific investigation. 


At the Units headquarters in 
Woburn Square, near the main London 
University buildings, I learned about 
recent surveys which have been largely 
prompted by the problem of student 
“wastage”? in Britain’s universities, at 
present accommodating a student popu- 
lation of some 129, 000. 


National Loss 


Every year some 4,500 students are 
“sent down” or leave, usually for failing 
examinations. Their failure implies a 
great national loss and a great cost in 
human frustration. 


“The economic waste is enormous, 
and there is also a wastage of coveted 
university places and of equipment and 
trained staff,” says Dr. Malleson, “In 
the sciences and technologies alone a 
reduction of the high wastage rate from 
around 20 per cent to 10 per cent would 
be the equivalent of two entire new 
universities.” 


At present, Dr. Malleson feels, we 
know little about the intricate network 


of pedagogic and personal influences 
behind student failure. Research is 
needed in two spheres: university 


techniques and customs and students’ 
academic and personal problems and 


By B. P. Luscombe Whyte. 


ways of study and life. ‘“‘It is in the inter- 
action of these two that failure is born.” 


Striking findings have emerged from 
several of Dr. Malleson’s surveys of the 
working life of students at the University 
of London. One was that hours of private 
study may vary from two to 60 a week 
per student without any apparent correla- 
tion in examination results. 


Work-Time Difference 


“How is it that one student does five 
times or more as much work as another 
and yet gets considerably lower marks?” 
Dr. Malleson queries. “He passed the 
same acceptance examination. The answer 
probably lies in differences of study 
technique. After we leave primary school 
we are never taught how to learn. At 
universities, techniques of study are not 
taught because we do not know them.” 


Research should throw significant 
light on the best study times, techniques 
and intensities. Analysis can be made of 
different subjects and of students of 
differing psychological and academic types. 
The Research Unit is also probing other 
student characteristics. Among its sub- 
jects of study are: 


Motivation - why, at what age, and 
under what influences did students choose 
their subjects? Do they now wish to 
change courses or universities, and is 
this practicable ? 


Anxiety - academic and personal, 
and the ways in which expanded counsell- 
ing and psychological services might 
help to alleviate it : 


Social life- how do social activities 
and residential arrangements affect work 
results ? 

Some of the answers to the last que- 


stion may result from a new two-year 
study of student residence recently started 
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at two institutions by Research Officer 
Michael, a young sociologist working 
with the Unit. 


“We have deliberately chosen insti- 
tutions where conditions are quite diffe- 
rent,” he told me. “At one- Queen 
Mary College, London University students 
are widely scattered: a relatively small 
proportion in halls of residence some 
distance away from the College, most of 
them at home or in lodgings. At the 
new University of Sussex, where the first 
hall of residence opens with the new 
academic year, students live in nearby 
Brighton, most of them spending their 
first year in groups of 20 or 30 at local 
guest houses.” 


Study And Social Periods 


Talking with or sending question- 
naires to hundreds of students will enable 
Mr. Kendall to record their varying reac- 
tions and adjustments to study and social 
periods, friends, colleagues, interests, 
problems of sex and loneliness, academic 
backgrounds, relations with tutors and 
teaching staff and other relevant factors. 


The Unit's studies of university prac- 
tice in Britain have already led it to put 
forward many suggested reforms. These 
include the abolition of a consistent 
wastage “norm”” used in some University 
departments “to keep standards up”; 
expansion of the tutorial system under 
which students receive tuition individully 
or in very small groups; easier transfer 
between courses and universities and 
provision for extra study years; scrutiny 
of existing examination and marking 
techniques; and the possibility of insti- 
tuting a system of ‘special Passes” to 
abolish complete failure. 


Dr. Malleson the 
last-resort decision to send a student 
down should be taken not by the depart- 
ment head alone but by a special] Inter- 
departmental college committee whose 


a prolonged 
study of all the relevant factor. d 


— B. L S., Exclusive to E. I. 
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Traditional Scholarship in Sanskrit 


“HE Central Sanskrit Board 
i has recommended that the 
Universities should employ at 
least one traditional Sanskrit 
scholar and that the scholar so 
employed should enjoy the same 
status and pay scale as his 
counter part, trained on modern 
lines, with equivalent degrees. 


HE Government of India ac- 

cepted the suggestions of the 
Board and it is some time since 
they informed the Universities 
and State Governments that the 
Central Government would very 
much appreciate if the sugges- 
tions were given due considera- 
tion by the State Governments 
and the Universities. But they 
do not yet seem to have comen- 
ded themselves tothe Universi- 
ties. 


T cannot be gainsaid that our 
ancestors had steadily pursued 
through centuries, from times 
immemorial the study of several 
branches of knowledge and made 
notable contributions of recog- 
nised value, especially in the 
fields of philosophy, grammar, 
logic, mathematics and medi- 
cine, etc., preserved them with 
great care and passed therm on 
from generation to generation. 
This rich inheritance of ours is 
still available with our tradi- 
tional scholars and should not 
be allowed to go extinct but 
preserved and integrated with 


the later developments in the 
corresponding branches of 
modern knowledge. 


¡1 has been demonstrated by 

experience all these years that 
the scholars in our Universities 
in the respective branches of 
knowledge cannot be depended 
upon to undertake or succeed in 
this task of integration. It has 
therefore to be attempted by 
bringing the traditional type of 
scholars, trained in the tradi- 
tional methods, into contact 
with modern knowledge in the 
same field and modern scholars 
in the Universities. 


OR this purpose it is necessary 

that there should be not one 
but several scholars of the tradi- 
tional type, one for each branch 
of knowledge in which our anci- 
ent culture and scholarship has 
any considerable contribution 
to make to the total stock of the 
knowledge acquired by the 
human racein the course of its 
history in the different parts of 
the world. 


FURTHER, it is also desirable 

to promote the traditional 
scholarship and the traditional 
methods of acquiring it, which 
have their own merits, by encou- 
raging institutions in which they 
are still preserved and promoted 
by arranging for instruction in 
modern gencral knowledge and 
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the English language to their 
students and recognising their 
graduates. It is gratifying to 
learn that there are still extant 
several such institutions here 
and there in different parts of 
the country and some of them 
are attempting to arrange for 
development on these lines by 
providing instruction in modern 
knowledge and methods of com- 
parative study and research to 
their students trained in tradi- 
tional scholarship in the tradi- 
tional way. For instance, The 
Rama Varma Sanskrit College 
in Trippoonithura, in Kerala, 
has recently celebrated its Silver 


Jubilee. The Government has 
ordered the upgrading of the 
institution into a full fledged 
college. The degree course 


introduced in the college has 
been carefully planned to equip 
the students with the necessary 
general knowledge through the 
medium of English along with a 
thorough knowledge of the 
sastras through the medium of 
sanskrit in the traditional way. 
About two-thirds of the total 
teaching hours are allotted for 
Sanskrit and the rest for the 
teaching of English and subjects 
of general knowledge. Theentire 
time of the Post Graduate Course 
is proposed to be utilised for 
teaching advanced works in the 
Sastras in the traditional way. 
This is a welcome tendency 
which deserves to be encouraged 
and promoted in every way, 
Students who complete the 
courses in such institutions, if 
they succeed in acquiring ad- 
equate proficiency in the corre- 
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sponding branches of modern 
knowledge, can be expected to 
be able to appreciate and assess 
properly, and impress on others, 
the greatness of our ancient 
cultural achievements, and con- 
tribute to the process of integra- 
tion of modern knowledge with 
our ancient scholarship. This 
seems to be the natural and pro- 
per procedure for the purpose, 
grafting modern knowledge on 
basic traditional knowledge and 
not the reverse, foliowed so far, 
of encouraging scholars trained 
in modern knowledge on modern 
lines to acquire knowledge of our 
ancient classics and expecting 
them to assess and appreciate 
them properly and to attempt an 
integration of them with modern 
knowledge. 


Capitation Fees 


DUCATIONAL institutions 

levying capitation fees and 

receiving donations from the 
parents of the students have 
come in for very strong condem- 
nation at the hands of the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion aswell as the Minister for 
Education at the Centre, Mr. 
M. C. Chagla. The condem- 
nation is based on the criticism 
that such practices are unethi- 
caland go against the sociali- 
stic conception of an egalita- 
rian society to which the nation 
Is committed and such institu- 
tions must have been started ona 
commercial basis with a profit mo- 
tiveandintended for the benefit 
of the children of the rich. The 
Minister of Education is reported 
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to have alleged further that the 
University Grants Commission 
and his Ministry had gone into 
the working of such institutions 
and found that almost all of 
them did not conform to proper 
standards and their existence 
tends to lower the standards of 
education in general, 


T has been claimed, on the 
other hand, on behalf of such 
institutions for professional edu- 
cation, in Engineering and 
Medicine, that they are contri- 
buting to meet the growing 
demand for higher education 
and thereby to the social and 
economic development of the 
country and thus rendering a 


a valuable service to the 
community and therefore the 
promoters of such institutions 


deserve to be congratulated and 
thanked for stepping in to 
relieve the Government of their 
responsibility to some extent. 


N enquiry into the origin and 

history of some of these 
institutions is bound to reveal the 
true nature and significance of 
the problem they pose and suggest 
a solution to it and the proper 
attitude to be adopted towards 
them. The demand for professi- 
onal education has grown enor- 
mously and has been growing 
from year to year ever since the 
Five Year Plansfor thesocial and 
economic development of the 
country have been launched, and 
as a consequence, considerable 
expansion of primary and secon- 
dary education has been effected. 
Of all the institutions for higher 
education, those providing in- 
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struction and training which 
qualifies for a professional degree 
in Engineering or Medicine or 
Agriculture are the most attrac- 
tive to the graduates of our Secon- 
dary Schools and first degree 
Courses in Science, and their 
parents, as they are felt to assure 
certain and covetable prospects 
of employment. The organi- 
sation and maintenance of these 
institutions is very costly and 
has been undertaken so far, till 
recently, only by the Govern- 
ment. But such institutions 
being few, there has been keen 
competition for seats in them. 
Expansion of facilities for instru- 
ction in these colleges is a very 
costly affair and, in spite of the 
recognition of the need for it 
and the best efforts on the part 
of the Government, has not kept 
pace with the demand. Further 
on account of the principles of 
reservation of seats, for promo- 
ting social justice and ensuring 
equal opportunities, for the 
socially backward and depressed 
classes of the population, and to 
some extent on account of 
irregularites and corrupt prac- 
tices, inevitable in bureaucratic 
administration, large numbers 
of eligible candidates, eager for 
admission and an opportunity 
for qualifying themselves, have 
been left disappointed and fru- 
strated year after year, especially 
in some parts of the country. s 


UCH disappointed candidates 
were prepared to go to other 
distant parts of the country for 
such an opportunity, at consi- 
derable expense, and their 
parents were prepared to invest 
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large sums of money to avoid 
such disappointment. It was 
these circumstances that afforded 
an Opportunity for enterprising 
persons, some of them with a 
genuine spirit of public service 
and a desire to promote the 
cause of education, and some 
others also, perhaps and to some 
extent, inspired with a profit 
motive, to start institutions 
calculated to meet the felt need, 
and build them up with the help 
of capitation fees and donations 
from parents willing, and able to 
assure seats for their children in 
the coveted professional courses. 


[T may not be fair to condemn 

them indiscriminately and out- 
right. They may be judged by 
their performance and by the 
quality ot the instruction and 
training they provide It should 
not be difficult to insist on the 
fulfilment of conditions, prescri- 
bed for the recognition of such 
institutions by the Government 
and for affiliation by the 
Universities, in respect of equip- 
ment and staff. By starting 
more of such institutions and 
locating them according to the 
need in the different parts of the 
country and regulating the 
admissions in them strictly on 
the basis of merit, the Govern- 
ment can discourage and prevent 
the starting of such institutions 
in the future, 


ee 


Training Colleges 
To General Inspection Com- 
mission set up by the Madras 
University, in its report on 
the. Training Colleges in the 
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State, reveals that eight out of 
every ten of the trainees for the 
teaching’ profession were third 
class graduates and that a 
majority of them belong to 
families with an annual income 
of less than Rs, 750/-. The con- 
clusion to be drawn is obviously 
that the teaching profession is 
unattractive to the better type 
of graduates and to young men 
and women belonging to fa- 
milies of the higher income 
groups. Itisonly such gradu- 
ates as have no chance and no 
hope or ambition of securing a 
a footing in any other profession 
that resort to the - Teaching 
profession and seek admission to 
the ‘Teachers’ Training Colleges. 


HE Commission rightly stre- 

ssed the need to attract 
better qualified students to the 
training colleges and suggested 
that, in order that poor econo- 
mic conditions might not be a 
bar for those who showed 
aptitude and talent for the pro- 
fession, undergoing the course 
of training, no fees should be 
charged in the Training Colleges 
and students of good promise 
may be offered financial assi- 
stance. l 


HE remedy suggested touches 

only the fringe of the problem. 
The number of Graduates at- 
tracted to the Teaching profes- 
sion, but deterred from it and 
obliged to keep away on account 
of the cost of the Training 
Course should be very small. The 
course is usually of one year’s 
duration, and is not half as 
costly as even the Law degree 
course, much less than any 
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other professional course. The 
Teaching profession has its own 
obvious attractions : ample 
leisure, the enlivening company 
of the young, scope for leading a 
pure and simple life, opportuni- 
ties for self improvement, social 
service and sense of fulfilment, 
possibilities of exercising good 
influence and leaving the impress 
of one’s own character and per- 
sonality on large numbers of 
young minds in the making. 
Other things being equal, it 
should be more attractive, at 
least to a fair proportion of the 
talented youth of the country, 
with earnestness of purpose, 
idealism and true ambition. 
The significance of the conclu- 
sion drawn by the Commission 
that the Teaching profession 
still remains unattractive to the 
better type of Graduates among, 
our youth, is inescapable, that 
the prospects the profession 
holds out, by way of salary 
scales and conditions of service, 
are in no way comparable to 
the prospects open to the 
aspirants to the other profess- 
sions. The only effective remedy 
is to render them comparable 
and equally attractive, if we are 
really sincere in our desire, which 
is often professed, to attract the 
best among our youth to the 
teaching profession. The fact is 
that many of those who feel an 
aptitude for the profession and 
prove themselves successful tea- 
chers are soon drawn away to 
other professions which offer 
tempting prospects to them. 
There has been, of late a recogni- 
tion of the imperative and urgent 
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need to improve the standards 
of education at all stages and to 
improve the social and economic 
status of the teacher for the 
purpose. But this recognition 
and these professions have yet to 
result in appropriate and ad- 
equate action. Meanwhile the 
fact must be admitted that the 
Teaching profession is still 
unattractive to the better type 
of our youth and only the rejects 
of the other professions, the least 
talented, resort to this much 
honoured and highly respected 
profession. The nation is content 
to entrust the noble and respon- 
sible task of bringing up the 
future generation mosty to third 
rate people, who drift into the 
profession for want of ability or 


opportunity to enter any other. 


Hotes in Brief 
Studies on U. N. in Schools 


The Asian Regional Seminar on 
teaching about the United Nations in 
secondary schools has recommended 
integration of lessons on the U. N. in the 
field of social science, home economics, 
general science, mathematics, music, 
health courses and art education. 

The 10-day seminar proposed the 
inclusion in the curriculum, of topics on 
the purposes, limitations, programmes, 
problems and potentialities of the United 
Nations. 

Award for boy’s Courage 

P.K. Chandran, a fourteen-year old 
school boy from Pulikodu in Hosdurg 
Taluk of Cannanore District, has been 
selected by the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare, for the ICCW National Award 
for 1964 “for outstanding deeds of 
courage performed by children below 16 
years of age.” 

The award is being given to Chandran 
for saving a two and a half year-old girl 
from drowning in the village tank an 
April 7, this year. 
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University Entrance 
Test Beneficial 
Sir, 
You seem to taxe objection of an- 
other examination by way of an entrance 
test by the University. The reasons 


given for it, have been answered fully 
in your editorial. 


Your objection to such an examina- 
tion is that it will add to the strain of 
the student because he will have to face 
another examinat:on. 


But Fam of opinion that it is a 
salutary principle that the university 
should sold a test of iisowa io deter- 
mine the fitness of the students who wish 
to enlist. Thus, the University will be 
able to set its own standards. As it 
obtains at present, the University is made 
to accep: the standards set by the public 
examinations held by the States. No 
doubt, the language texts are prescribed 
by the Universities. But that is all. The 
university does not otherwise prescribe 
the standard either in the languages or 
in other non-language subjects. It is 
this that has led to the deterioration of 
University standards. It is well known 
that percentage of passes in state public 
examinations are artificially pushed up 
by methods Tike moderation and liberal 
marking. 


So ıt would be unfair for us to object 
to University entrance tests for High 
School Students who may have even 
been deciared eligible by the State Edu- 
cation Body. Many Western Universities 
have their own entrance tests. 


As for the sirain of examinations, 
we can abolish examinations at the end 
of High and Higher Sec. Schools includ- 
ing P. U. C. courses, leaving the heads 
of institutions to grant certificates of 
passes and completion to students who 
have completed their courses of studies 
as ig being done in U.S. A. The present 
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trend is to take more and more into 
consideration, the achievement of the 
student in the classes rather than his 
performance only in the final annual 
examinations. Of course, this educational 
reform will take a long time to be in- 
corporated in our conservative educa- 
tional system. 


Really there is no need for public 
examination at the end of High School 
or at the Higher Sec. or at the P. U. C. 
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stage. We can leave the student to face 
the entrance tests of the various higher 
institutes, academical, professional, 
technical and technological and prove his 
fitness for them. 


Entrance Tests by Higher Educa- 
tional institutes would confer another 
beneficient effect. Students with merit 
alone can take to Higher educational 
courses and taere would he no spirit of 
frustration on the part of students who 
have completed the High and Higher 
Sec. education, by reason of their being 
branded as ‘failures’, and treated with 
contempt by prospective employers in 
spite of their brilliance in one or more 
subjects. I would however plead that 
even students who have only completed 
their S.S. L. C.orH.S.L C. or P. U.C. 
but with requisite minimum marks 
required by the University {though not 
eligibles) should he permitted to appear 
for these entrance tests, which will then, 
be more meaningful. 
Tindivanam, 
Madras State \ 





M. S. Y. Chari. 


Either 2-Year P. U. C. or 

12-Year Higher Secondary 
Sir, 

I do appreciate the lucidity and 
clarity with which your editorial has 
dealt with the pattern of education 
suggested at the conference of Vice- 
chancellors and the educationists of the 


Andhra State. The Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh has done well in having 
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consulted the men in the field of educa- 
tion for evolving a desirable and practi- 
cable pattern of education to be in 
conformity with the recommendations 
made by the Union Government. 


The twelve-year course as recom- 
mendea by the Union Government and 
accepted by the Conference is quite good 
and is indeed an effective preparatory 
ground either for technical course or for 
collegiate course But tbe prestige and 
power of the States as the custodian of 
education and the autonomy of the 
Universities have shut themselves to the 
fact of education being fundamental and 
foundational for all progress which 
makes democracy safe and sound and 
have subjected education to unnecessary 
changes at frequent intervals to suit the 
political needs and pressures. The 
Colleges claim P.U.C. as their insepara- 
ble part and some States like Madras 
have pleaded inability to upgrade some 
Secondary schools on the grounds of 
financial stringency and practical difficul- 
ties in the matter of laboratory equipment 
and adequate teaching personnel. An 
educationist has observed: “It should 
be recognised that the High school is a 
better place of instruction and training 
ground for pupils of the age group 15 
than the College.” The educational 
authorities have ignored this aspect and 
have made one year P.U.C a permanent 
feature in the present educational set-up. 
The result is as clear as the day light. 
With ihe yawning gulf beiwcen teaching 
in the regional language at the High 
schooi level and lecturing in the foreign 
language at the college level, the standard 
of attainment and achievement has fallen 
miserably low and the students have 
become victims to the political frenzy of 
the over-zealous politicians and steeped 


parents in endless misery. The one 
year P.U.C. uncoordinated in the 
existing circumstances 1s inherently 


defective and woefully inadequate to 
equip a student for a degree course. 
Either it should be made a two-year 
course asin Kerala or it should form 
part of the High school which should 
after 12 year course whereby a student 
at the age of 17- plus, can enter Profe- 
ssional colleges or-Asts Colleges as the 
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case may be. This utilitarian aspect of 
education has been very clearly expre- 
ssed and explained by Sri S. Narasimhan, 
President of the Headmasters conference: 
“The way of constructive reform 
points to the setiting up of a broad-based 
school course with adequate facilities 
for Practical work and intensive study of 
chosen subjects; the retention of the 
P. U. C., a total curation of fifteen years 
for a degree and the upgrading of a 
12 th year class on a par with the 
Pre-University class.” This will enable 
a student to branch off at the secondary 
stage for the technical study or skilled 
labour. 


Mr. M. C. Chagla, has made a 
dynamic approach to the educational 
problems and set up a New Commission 
for an intensive study of all the aspects 
of education. Letit be the endeavour 
and emphasis of this commission to 
make a realistic approach to the problems. 


Madias-1 1 — R. S. V. Rao. 
9-11-1964 f 
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Qualifying Entrance 
Examination 


Sir, 

Technical education in India needs a 
thorough orientation in the context of 
present requirements. 


That the performance of students at 
the P. U. C. or the Higher Secondary 
Examination shouid not be the criteria 
for admission ‘to professional colleges 
and thai tiere should be a qualiying 
entrance examination 1s certainly a sound 
scheme. Accordingly there should be a 
common admission examination condu- 
cted for the purpose which will ensure 
right type of students io the various 
courses and thereby reduce wastage to a 
large extent and give a better out turn. 
There could even be an ‘aptitude’ test for 
which, however, there are no proper 
facilities available in India. 


It is distressing that our students in 
professional colleges betray a sense of 
indifference to language and they lack 
expressiye capacity. Therefore the com- 
petitive test would well consist of two 
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DEGREE COURSE IN COMMERCE: 
NEW SYLLABUS PROPOSED 


The Ali India Board of Technical 
Study in Commerce,which met on Oct. 28, 
has decided to effect a major revision 
in commercial education with a view to 
conforming it to the present national 
requirements. 


The Board accepted the recommenda- 
tions of its sub-committee designing a 
new syllabus for the national diploma 
course in commercial practices. Jt repla- 
ces the existing certificate course. The 
new course will have a practical bias and 
has been designed for training of junior 
supervisory staff in commercial and busi- 
ness houses. It has also been decided to 
set up with Central aid, a number of spe- 
cial institutions in different States on the 
lines of polytechnics where students, after 
their higher secondary examination, can 
undergo a two-year course. Each of these 
institutions will cost Rs. 6. 13 lakhs. All 
the States desiring to have such institutions 
will have to set up boards for commercial 
education, which will supervise these in- 
stitutions. 

An important decision taken by the 
Board is to have a revised syllabus for 
the three-year degree course in Commerce, 
which will now serve asa model to all 
Indian universities conducting studies for 
the B.Com. degree. An expert committee 
has also been appointed to draw upa 
syllabus for the M.Com. course on an all- 
India pattern which would serve to pro: 
mote a professional career. In this context 
the merits of the existing M.Com course 
and the M.B.A. course, now being 
offered in some universities, will be 
examined by the Board. 


“NATIONAL FITNESS CORPS” 
SCHOOLS FROM 1965-66 


The Education Ministry has decided 
to introduce from the next academic 
session an integrated scheme of physical 


education to be known as “National 
Fitness Corps” for school children. 


On the recommendation of the 
Kunzru Committee the new scheme, will 
incorporate the main features of the 
National Discipline Scheme, the Auxi- 
liary Cadet Corps and the physical edu- 
cation course. 


With the introduction of the integra- 
ted scheme the N.D.S., the A.C.C. and 
the present physical education course in 
the schools will cease to exist. 


The new scheme will be applicable 
to all school-going children in the age 
9 to 16. 


To ensure smooth implementation of 
the scheme in all the schools about 4,500 
in-serve physical education teachers have 
undergone a short-term reorientation 
course organised by the Directorate of 
National Discipline Scheme. 


It is also proposed to start short- 
term training courses in all the physical 
education colleges so that all the National 
Discipline Scheme instructors may be 
able to undergo training for the new 
scheme. 


The entire expenditure involved in 
the introduction of the new scheme is 
proposed to be met by the Centre initially. 


PROPOSALS FOR TRAINING 
OF PRIMARY TEACHERS 


The Union Education Minister, Mr, 
M. C. Chagla, said at Ahmedabad on 
Nov. 9, that his Ministry proposed to 
start correspondence course for training 
primary school teachers and also prepare 
text books to be translated into various 
regional languages. 


In a speech devoted exclusively to 
the state of primary education in India, 
Mr. Chagla made a series of suggestions to 
improve the quality of primary education 
which, he said, was the very foundation 
of the country’s educational system, 
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These suggestions included, better 
methods of examination, starting of 
science teaching from primary stages, 
provision of better environment for 
students, greater participation of people 
in the educational system and improve- 
ment of the lot of primary teachers. 
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PREPARATORY STEPS FOR 
LANGUAGE MEDIUM 


The conference of the Chief Minister 
with the Vice-Chancellors and educatio- 
nists of Andhra Pradesh which concluded 
on Oct. 25 recommended that preparatory 
steps should be taken up towards the 
introduction of the regional language as 
medium of instruction such as production 
of standard books for use at collegiate 
level, publication of journals in regional 
language covering subjects in all fields of 
knowledge, extension lectures in regional 
languages and training of teachers in the 
use of regional languages as media of 
instruction. 


The conference recommended that 
the universities should take steps to 
provide facilities for migration of students 
from one university to another during 
the middie of their course, and that the 
degrees and diplomas awarded by a 
university within the State should be 
recognised as equivalent degrees and 
C piomas by other universities within the 

tate. 


The conference generally agreed that 
for admission to professional colleges, a 
common entrance examination should be 
conducted by a joint board consisting of 
the representatives ofthe four universities 
and the concerned heads of departments. 
The details would be worked out by this 
board. This should be tried on an ex- 
perimental basis for a period of three 
years. 


COMPOSITION OF SENATES 


The conference recommended that 
the Senates of the Universities in the 
State should be composed on more or 
less a uniform pattern, the strength being 
roughly about 100 for each Senate. it 
was recommended that about 50 percent 
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of the members ofthe Senate should be 
from the teaching profession and that 
provision should be made for appoint- 
ment by the method of rotation on the 
Senate of 20 Principals of university and 
affiliated colleges, 20 university profes- 
sors, 10 professors of affiliated colleges 
and 10 from among other teachers. 
Representation of legisators on the Senate 
was proposed to be raised from eight to 
15 consisting of nine M. L. As., three 
M.L.Cs., two Lok Sabha members, and 
one Rajya Sabha member from Andhra 
Pradesh. The strength of representatives 
of registered graduates is proposed to be 
increased to 25. 


MADRAS 


MID-DAY MEAL SCHEME 
ON PERMANENT BASIS 


The Madras Government has de- 
cided to place the mid-day meal scheme 
in elementary schools on a permanent 
footing and make it self-sufficient. 


The Government has approved a 
scheme which envisages donation of 
land from the public at the rate of 24 
acres of wet land for every unit of 500 
population in Panchayat areas. The 
yield from the lands donated for the 
mid-day meal scheme will take the place 
of local contribution which is being 
collected from time to time. The Govern- 
ment has asked Panchayats to consider 
the scheme and make the mid-day meal 
scheme a permanent feature of the edu- 
cational development programme. 


REGIONAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE AT ADYAR 


The Union Government has decided 
to locate the southern regional institute 
for training of teachers of polytechnics 
in the campus of the Central institute of 
Technology, Adyar, in view of the 
facilities it offered, Mr. T. Muthian, 
Director of Technical Education, said 
on Nov. 5. 


NEW TECHNICAL COURSES 


Madras Government would start 
next year two new technical courses—a 
two year diploma course in commerce 
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and a three-year diploma course in textile 
technology. 


The Central Institute of Commerce 
and the Institute of Textile Technology, 
which would come up in the 900-acre 
campus of the Central Institutes of Tech- 
nology, would train students for these 
two courses. 


it was proposed to develop the 
Institute of Film Technology by starting 
new courses in animation and television, 
establishment of a film archives wing and 
a film library for which a provision of 
Rs. 20 lakhs would be made in the 
Fourth Plan. 


A modern film shooting floor for 
production of documentary films would 
be constructed as an annexe to the 
institute before the end of the current 
Plan at a cost of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
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BIHAR 


ALL-INDIA FEDERATION ; 
PRIMARY TEACHERS MEET 


The All India Federation of Primary 
Teachers passed a resolution on November 
6 reiterating its demand to make primary 
education a Central subject. 

It also demanded the setting up of 
joint staff councils in the States, with due 
representation to the Federation and to 
regulate appointments, transfers and 
postings of primary teachers. It alleged 
that at present the primary teachers were 
subjected to much harassment in the 
mater of transfers and postings. 

The conference stressed the need for 
keeping educational institutions free of 
politicians in the managing committees 
and governing bodies of schools. 

Resolutions urging introduction of 
uniform pay scales for primary teachers 
in states and fixing a national wage 
structure, were also passed. 





MYSORE 
CAPITATION FEES 
Regarding Capitation fees, follow- 
ing a suggestion by the Govt. of India 
for the imposition of certain restrictions 
on. the privately managed institutions, 
Mr. S. R. Kanthi said at a press confer- 
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ence that he had meetings with the re- 
presentatives of the private managements 
and most of them had agreed to the 
conditions laid down by the Government. 
They included the creation of a develop- 
ment fund, etc. The matter had also 
been brought to the notice of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 


Mr. Kanthi said if the Central 
Government had made provision for 
three more engineering colleges and an 
equal number of medical colleges in 
Mysore in the Third Plan, there would 
have been no occasion for private 
colleges to charge capitation fee. 





KERALA 


BETTER SCIENCE TEACHING 
KERALA’S PLAN 


The Kerala Government has taken 
up the implementation of the Centrally 
sponsored scheme for improving the 
quality of science teaching in secondary 
schools, ata “special crash programme” 
to be completed before the end of the 
Third Plan. 


The scheme, which is eligible for 
Central assistance outside the State Plan 
ceiling, isin three parts for strengthening 
science laboratories, training science 
teachers and improving schoo} libraries. 
Funds to the extent of Ks. 5,50,000 
have been allotted by the Central Govern- 
ment for the currect financial year. Out 
of this, Rs. 2.25 Jakhs will be utilised for 
improving the laboratories, the supply of 
equipment being limited to Rs. 2,000 for 
each school. For the present, the scheme 
will cover only schools which were fun- 
ctioning at the end of 1960-61. 


The programme of training science 
teachers will be carried out by organising 
in-service training courses of four weeks 
duration in Trivandrum under the auspices 
of the State Institute of Education. 


Five batches of 90 teachers each will 
be trained from November 1964 to March 
1965. The object isto have a trained 
science teacher in each high school by the 
end of 1965.66. 
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Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN 
On 
Improvement of Teacher’s Lot 


The President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
on Nov. 18 urged early implementation 
of Government assurances in regard to 
improvement of service conditions of 
teachers. At the same time, the President 
advised teachers against resorting to 
agitational methods for the redressal of 
their grievances. 


Speaking at a function at which he 
gave away the national awards to 91 
primary and secondary schoool teachers 
from all over the country, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan said that even though teachers 
had a just cause for complaint on the 
score of low emoluments and conditions 
of service, they should refrain from 
agitations, The community expected the 
teachers to set an example to others, 
specially to students. 


He said India was passing through 
a troublesome period on various fronts. 
Much character and courage were needed 
to tackle effectively the various problems 
facing the country. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan urged teachers to 
inculcate among the students a sense of 
true patriotism based on an awareness of 
the basic values for which this country 
stood. 
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Dr, Y. K. R, V. Rao 
Calls for 
Better Deal for Teachers 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, member of 
the Planning Commission, said at Patna 
on Nov. 4 that he felt “a great sense 
of shame over tbe treatment meted out 
to over 16 lakh primary teachers.” 


Inaugurating the seventh annual 
general conference of the All-India 
Primary Teachers Federation, Dr. Rao 
suggested that a commission be set up to 
inquire into the pay structure of primary 


teachers who “get less than the peons 
in some of the Government offices.” 


Describing the teaching profession 
as the “noblest profession in the world,” 
Dr. Rao said that the responsibility of 
moulding the future hopes of the 
country” rested on primary teachers who 
should develop sense of “human dignity, 
equality and fearlessness in the younger 
generation.” 


Dr. Rao strongly pleaded for 
“improving the lot of primary teachers.” 
They should be provided with ‘‘ample 
opportunities” for higher training. 


Mr. M. C. CHAGLA 
Urges 
Mass Media to end Illiteracy 


The Union Education Minister, Mr. 
M. C. Chagla said that the UNESCO 
should take up a large programme of 
teacher training as the progress of educa- 
tion was impeded not by lack of students 
but by the tremendous lack of trained 
teachers. 


Mr. Chagla who was speaking at the 
UNESCO conference on October 21 at 
Paris proposed a massive programme for 
eradication of illiteracy. He said modern 
mass media like radio, television and film 
should be utilised io impart knowledge 
to the people. 


AID TO DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. Chagla called on UNESCO to 
uildertake programines of assistance to 
developing countries, in the eradication 
of adult illiteracy, eacher-training and 
science education as its contribution to 
the U. N. development decade. 


He suggested that UNESCO should 
also serve asa clearing house for scientific 
research allover the world especially at 
a time when science had progressed at a 
tremendous pace. It should bring 
about greater collaboration in imporatant 


PUBLIC OPINION 


scientific work between eminent scien- 
tists from different parts of the world. 


Stating that two-thirds of the human 
population were illiterate, Mr. Chagla 
said, “To my mind, it seems idle to speak 
of culture and art and literature when we 
have not as yet provided millions of our 
fellow human beings with even the 
glimmerings of knowledge and the capa- 
city to acquire knowledge.” 


Mr. Chagla said that one of the most 
fruitful causes, of tension and conflict 
was not so much ideological differences 
between countries and peoples as the 
imbalance in economic and industrial 
development. 


Mr. LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI 


Expresses againt 
Expansion of Varsity Education 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, expressed himself against indis- 
criminate expansion of University edu- 
cation facilities, particularly in the non- 
science branches. 


Inaugurating the campus and new 
buildings of the Central Institute of 
Technology at Adyar on November, 6, 
Mr. Shastri said the country badly needed 
at the present moment more technical 
universities and technological institutions 
at different levels (post-degree, degree, 
diploma and artisan). He suggested 
effective screening of boys and girls at 
the matriculation stage with a view to 
finding out their aptitude and ability for 
entry into the university and compulsoriliy 
diverting all those who did not qualify 
at this screening to technical institutions 
and craft courses, leaving only the really 
deserving to pursue university education. 


Aimless college education merely 
added tothe aiready massive ranks of 
the unemployed. It was estimated that 
at the end of the Fourth Plan period 
there would te a backlog of one crore 
unemployed persons. In view of this 
they should suitably, reorganise educa- 
tion to tackle the problem of unemploy- 
ment, 
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Sri JAYA CHAMARJA WADIYAR 
On 


Education of Women 


His Highness Maharaja Sri Jaya 
Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Governor 
of Madras, presiding over the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of the Somasundara 
Kanya Vidyalaya ‘Hindu Girls’ High 
School, at Kancheepuram on Nov. § 
stressed that “our basic ideals, culture 
and spiritual background should not be 
lost sight of in the stresses and strains of 
the time. Ours is a land where we 
believe that gods reside and women are 
honoured.” “A woman, His Highness 
added, “is entitled to protection at all 
stages of her life—by the father in her 
childhood, the husband in her youth and 
the son in her old age. The woman is 
verily the presiding deity of the home.” 


The Governor added that in the 
picture of India that had emerged, they 
noticed a growing demand for education 
of different types for men and women 
aud the efforts made to meet it. The 
doors of knowledge must be kept open 
alike for men and women and there 
could bs no dispute about it. 


Terr, 


Dr. ZAKIR HUSSAIN 
Values 


Free Thinking 


The role of the “thoughtful person’ 
capable of a “thorough examination of 
policies and situations, a well-considered 
judgment leading to firm, consistent, 
beneficial action”? in our democracy was 
stressed by the Vice-President, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, at the golden jubilee celebration 
of the Young Men's Indian Association 
at the Gokhale Hall, Madras on Nov. 7. 


Dr. Zakir Hussain said that Mrs. 
Besant and the other founders of the 
Young Men's Indian Association who 
had clearly visualised the role of the 
thoughtful person, aimed at the “‘promo- 
tion of public expression of ideas.” 
“Many things inour country would be 
different and vastly better, if we refused 
to repeat slogans, and import ideas from 
abroad and “if we decided to think for 
ourselves.” 
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TELLING ABOUT THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Mr. R. H. C. STEED 


One evening last spring in England 
I found myself sitting in the train from 
London to Newcastle-on-Tyne with an 
official of the Indian High Commission 
and Sir James Harford, a retired Colo- 
nial Governor. We were on our way to 
a conference of sixth-form boys and girls 
from eight schools in the Newcastle area. 


Sir James was the only one of the 
trio for whom this kind of journey was 
familiar. For three years he had been 
head of the conference department of the 
Commonwealth Institute. 


New Idea in Development 


For the current year he had orga- 
nised 70 such conferences with the local 
education authorities over the length and 
breadth of England, in densely populated 
industrial centres and in the country 
towns Of agricultural areas. He travels 
to every one himself. Not as a speaker- 
that is the function of the other members 
of the itinerant group, in this case my 
Indian friend and myself — but as 
combined manager, chairman and im- 
presario. 


When he began this work, the idea 
was a relatively new one in the process 
of development. Then there were 38 such 
conferences in the course of a year. 
Now nearly twice as many are attended 
by a total of about 14,000 children aged 
between 16 and 18, the elite from 516 
grammar schools. 


In addition, conferences are now 
held for pupils of about 20 years of age 
at teacher training colleges — for this 
year, the figures are 28 colleges and a 
total attendance of about 5,000. 


For me the journey was much more 
unfamiliar than for the Indian member 
of the party, as the stafís of the Com- 


monwealth High Commissions travel 
widely over Britain in the course of their 
duties. Although I travel some tens of 
thousands of miles annually, it is invari- 
ably by air to other Commonwealth 
countries. Seven years ago 1 became 
the first Fleet Street journalist to 
specialise in Commonwealth affairs as 
“Our Commonwealth Correspondent.” 


The idea caught on, and soon most 
of the bigger papers had their own 
Commonwealth specialists — some as 
many as three. Eventually we formed 
our own association, with a membership 
now reaching 80. This whole develop- 
ment led toa revolution in newspapers, 
periodicals, radio and television, in the 
handling of Commonwealth news, which 
is now full, objective, realistic and 
expert. i 


Emphasis on the Practical 


It also led to my being invited by 
the Commonwealth Institute to go to 
Newcastle. Sic James has swung the 
emphasis in these conferences away from 
the academic to the practical, the human 
and the personal. Commonwealth Affairs 
Correspondents from papers of widely 
differing political views are being brought 
in as speakers. So are senior members 
of the various High Commissions, to- 
gether with businessmen and others who 
combine a wide, up-to date practical 
knowledge of the Commonwealth with a 
fair for exposition and a linking for 
meeting people. 


The conference started the following 
morning in the assembly hall of a big 
Newcastle grammar school, acting as 
host to the sixth-formers from the other 
Schools — a total muster of about 200, 
with a ratio of boys to girls of about two 
to one. 


FOREIGN OURRENTS 


I had been told that the children 
would have covered many aspects of the 
Commonwealth in their history, gepgra- 
phy and social studies curriculum, and 
that this would have been supplemented 
by topical information and ideas in current 
affairs classes. The standard, I had been 
advised, should be ““near undergraduate.” 
I drew on my first-hand experience of 
most Commonwealth countries as a 
travelling newspaperman to describe the 
problems of developing countries and 
described how .the Commonwealth 
relationship sought to solve these, to 
promote mutual understanding between 
peoples and races, and to lesson inter- 
national tension. 


Stimulating Change 

Being a modest man and, to say the 
least, more at home behind a typewriter 
than on the lecture platform, I could 
only attribute the responsiveness, and 
appreciation, of the audience to interest 
in the subject matter and. no doubt, 
to the generosity of youth and also let us 
face it - to the stimulating change from 
schoo] routine. 

After an interval the Indian spoke 
for nearly an hour, going into the pro- 
blems, aims and achievements of his own 
country and of the Commonwealth from 
an entirely different angle. He was 
followed with rapt attention and rewarded 
at the end with such an outburst of 
applause that he might have come not 
only from London, but from India itself 
specially for the occasion. 

But the most interesting item on the 
conference agenda was still to come - 
question time. This was not until the 
middie of the afternoon, and when it 
came there was nothing haphazard or 
time-wasting about it. Sir James, with 
the assistance of the school staff, had 
divided the sixth-formers into several 
study groups, each with a leader, to 
discuss the morning’s proceedings and 
then agree, separately, on a limited 
number of questions. which were written 
down and sent in to Sir James. 


Common Market Question 


He grouped them into subjects, 
eliminated those that were duplicated and 
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then, as chairman of the conference, 
when it had re-assembled, called on the 
questioners to stand up and put them. 


“Would it have led to the end of the 


Commonwealth if Britain had 
joined the European Common 
Market ?” 


Į answered, in my opinion, certainly 
not. Greater prosperity in Britain would 
have meant greater power to help deve- 
loping countries. Greater economic 
activity in Europe would mean more 
imports. The Market would have become 
more ‘‘outward looking’’, more conscious 
of its responsibilities. The problem of 
more aid and trade for developing 
countries could only be solved by a 
concerted effort. 


“Was not the one-party State in 
several Commonwealth countries 
inconsistent with the democratic 
aims of the Commonwealth ?” 


I pointed out that different countries 
with different traditions, would tend to 
evolve different forms of democracy to 
suit their special needs. Achieving inde- 
pendence and building a modern nation, 
with unprecedented social and economic 
revolutions, in a few years brought 
problems and stresses such as Britan now 
only experienced in time of war, when 


emphasis on a common effort was 
accepted. 
“ Why are some Commonwealth 


countries neutral ? >” 


My Indian companion explained 
this, at the same time giving an account 
of military co-operation in arms and 
training. 

Frank Dissension 


“Was the Chinese attack on India 
likely to be renewed ?”’ 


“ Why did Commonwealth countries 
often vote differently at the United 
Nations?” 


“Would the creation of the Organisa- 
tion for African Unity mean that 
the African members would lose 
interest in the Commonwealth ?>” 
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“Why was Commonweaith Prefe- 
rence not extended ? ”’ 

‘Did South Afraica leave the 
Commonwealth, or was she ex- 
pelled ? ” 


So it went on for another hour. The 
children. adolescents, young men and 
women —I do not know which is the 
right term —responded marvellously to the 
opportunity for frank dicussion on an 
adult basis with experts. 

On the way back to Londoa in the 
train next day 1 found much food for 
thought. I had learned quite a lot about 
the Commonwealth -in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. For, after all; those 200 sixth-for- 
mers were also Commonwealth citizens. 
From then on, 1 believe, much moie 
aware of that fact. — B.I S. 


One Bomber = 250,000 School 
Teachers 


The cost of new prototype bomber 
would pay the salaries of 250,000 school- 
teachers for a year. 

Or, it could be used to build 30 new 
science faculties with places for 1,000 
students each. 


For the price of one large atomic 
submarine, 50 cities could be provided 
with modern hospitals, 


And the funds needed to develop a 
supersonic fighter plane would build 
600,000 homes to house more than three 
million people. 


These are a few of the facts revealed 
in the November issue of the Unesco 
Courier devoted to the economic and 
social consequences of disarmament. 


The magazine couples alluring pros- 
pects of what might be accomplished 
through general disarmament with a grim 
warning of the damage to future genera- 
tions of children that would result from 
a resumption of atmospheric testing of 
nuclear weapons. According to the 
American Nobel prize-winner, Linus 
Pauling, radiation from nuclear tesis 
already carried ‘out will result eventually 
in death or gross physical or mental 
defects for some 16 million children. 
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On the basis of estimates in a United 
Nations report, it is calculated that the 
world is now spending $14,000,000 an hour 
for arms—money which could be freed 
for housing, hospitals, schools, labora- 
tories, farm cquipment and a better life 
for all mankind. It recognizes, however, 
that the transition from an arms economy 
to a peace economy would produce major 
dislocations and would require careful 
plannning on the part of developed and 
developing nations alike. 


The conversion from wartime to 
peacetime production following World 
War Il was on a much larger scale and 
carried out far more quickly than what 
would be required now for total disarma- 
ment, the magazine notes. But that 
conversion was smoothed by a huge 
backlog of civilian demand for consumer 
goods, accompanied by substantial 1eser- 
ves of purchasing power in the form of 
wartime saving. At present, there is 
comparatively little unsatisfied demand 
in the developed countries and this would 
have to be compensated by public spen- 
ding on schools and housing. 


The problems are by no means 
insoluble. Even atomic submarines can 
be converted to peacetime uses, according 
to a Courier article by Professor Ritchie 
Calder of the University of Edinburgh. 


The subs “could be converted into a 
fleet of submarine tankers, or freighters, 
which could gounder the polar ice and 
open up the frozen north of Canada,” 
Calder writes. “This is not a fanciful 
idea. Consider Hudson Bay. Leok at that 
great bight on the map bulging into the 
heart of Canada— the shortest sea-) oute to 
the grain lands of the middle provinces 
and to the still undeveloped weaith of 
Atom Age minerals in Keewatin, the 
sub-arctic region of Eastern Canada, and 
to the iron deposits of Labrador. 


“But Hudson Bay is inaccessible to 
ocean-going ships for nine months of the 
year. It would not be very difficult to 
maintain an ice-free port (like a seal's 
breathing-hole through the ice) where 
submarine freighters, or submarine tugs 
could surface any time.” —- Unesco. 
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THE INDIAN YEAR BOOK OF 


EDUCATION - 1964: Prepared by 
the National Institute of Education of 
The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi. 
Price : Rs. 25/- Pages 749. 


The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training has published 
till now two Indian Year Books on 
Education, of which the volume under 
review is the second. The first Year 
Book was a review of educational deve- 
lopments in India in the Post-Indepen- 
dence period. The present Year Book 
makes a close examination of the pro- 
blems of elementary education in India. 


This book is conveniently divided 
into five sections bearing the following 
headings : 


1. Elementary Education in India, 
2.. Some Problems of Expansion, 3. Some 
Problems of Qualitative Improvement, 
4. Administration and Finance and 
5. A Look to Future. 


The first section deals with the 
historical development of elementary 
education in India from 1800 to 1961. 
There are five chapters dealing with the 
progress made up to 1921, when educa- 
tion was transferred to Indian control. 
The educational objectives, curricula and 
teaching methods followed up to 1937 
and the birth and growth of basic 
education are also discussed in two 
Chapters. The fifth chapter considers 
two case studies, one from Baroda, 
which did pioneer work in compulsory 
education and another from Kerala, the 
most advanced state in the country, in 
elementary education. 


The second section of the book 
concentrates on some of the problems 
that are encountered with when the elemen- 
tary educational system is developed and 
expanded. ~ To' provide an elementary 
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school within easy reach of every child, 
to enrol every child in the school and to 
see that every child thus enrolled makes 
adequate progrees from class to class and 
is retained in school till the period of 
education and compulsory age are satis- 
factorily covered, to squarely tackle some 
difficulties and problems that arise in 
respect of universal education being 
provided to some special groups like girls, 
backward classes, part-time students 
and handicapped children — these are 
some inevitable problems of expansion 
and they are very authoritatively dealt 
with in six chapters. In these days of 
universal education some of these practi- 
cal problems which were faced by our 
people in the past, we have to face once 
again and their practical experience, 
which is in plain words described in 
these chapters, has to stand us in good 
stead in the present crucial moment of 
educational expansion. Chapter 3 which 
deals with “Stagnation and Wastage,” 
should not be by-passed by any serious 
student of educational research. 


The third section deals with some 
problems of qualitative improvement of 
elementary education. In chapter 12a 
historical survey is provided in which 
stress is laid on the important role the 
teacher plays in elementary education and 
some problems relating to his improve- 
ment ars also discussed. It has been very 
correctly remarked under general conclu- 
sions of the chapter that “the primary 
teacher in India still continues to be 
one of the poorly paid public servants 
and that his wage compares unfavourably 
with that of other public servants with 
similar qualifications.” (Page 236) Cha- 
pters 13 and 14 deal with the remunera- 
tion of the elementary school teachers, 
their old-age provision, the increased 
recruitment of graduates in the place of 
non-matriculates as teachers, the improved 
training standards and the improved 
general service conditions of elementary 
school teachers. Chapter 15 deals with 
basic education and its retrospect as well 
as its prospect. Chapters 16 to 20 deal 
with various subjects like” improving 
physical facilities in elementary education, 
supervision of elementary schools, ancil- 
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lary services, «single-teacher schools and 
research in elementary education. 


The fourth section deals with the 
most important aspect of elementary 
education, namely administration and 
finance. These two are the pivots on 
which the whole educational system rests. 
Under this section Chapter 21 examiues 
the role of the central, state, and local 
governments and voluntary organisations 
in elementary education. Chapter 22 
explains the concept of democratic 
decentralization under which in the 
present times the administration of 
elementary education is being transferred 
to Panchayati Raj institutions. Chapter 
23 tackles the problem of finance in a 
scientific manner. Chapters 24 and 25 
deal with the important problem of 
legislation for compulsory elementary 
education. 


Section five is a Look to the Future. 
According to Article 45 of the Indian 
Constitution free and compulsory educa- 
tion for all children until the age of 14 
years should be pr®vided by 1960. But 
it is observed that in spite of the unpre- 
cedented progress made in the post- 
Independence period, it has not been 
possible to realize the set goal. It is, 
therefore felt, that it is necessary to 
prepare a revised programme for the 
provision of free and compulsory 
elementary education of a high standard 
to every child in the age-group 6-14. 
Chapter 26, which is the last chapter in 
the book, puts forward a tentative 
proposal to this end. 


In the Preface of the book, the 
National Council expresses its hope that 
the statements of the various issues set 
out in this book and the data that are 
furnished will be found helpful to 
students of Indian education as much as 
to those who have a general interest in 
a study of these problems. Whereever 
it is necessary sufficient statistical data 
have been provided and at the end of the 
book 23 valuable statistical tables have 
been given. It is needless to say that 
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